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pletecl, the portion of it which was given to chemists sufficed to lay fairly and surely the foundations of systematic organic chemistry.
To attempt a description of Kekule's classification of carbon compounds would be to travel far beyond the limits of this book. I ask the student to notice that the method of Kekule, which was the amplification and the detailed application of the notion of molecular structure, used three ideas, the progress of which was traced in Chapter IX of this book, namely, the idea of substitution, the idea of radicals, and the idea of types. Kekule thought of a radical as a group of atoms which remains unchanged throughout the characteristic reactions of a number of compounds. He says:l
"Radicals are not firmly closed atomic groups, but they are merely collocations of atoms placed near together which do not separate in certain reactions, but fall apart in other reactions. It depends on the nature of the associated atoms, and on the nature of the substance which acts upon the compound, whether an atomic group does or does not play the part of a radical, and whether it is a more or less stable radical."
Again, he says:
"Different radicals may be assumed, according as a reaction goes more or less deeply."
Hence he thought it legitimate to represent a compound as belonging to more than one type. Kekul6 looked on a type as an atomic building, after the model of which other atomic buildings are constructed. He spoke of the molecule of water
TT v
-pr 10 as a structure wherein two monatomic atoms of hydrogen
are held together by one diatomic atom of oxygen, and he arranged under the water-type compounds whose molecules are formed of two monatomic atoms, or two monatomic radicals, held together by one diatomic atom or group of atoms. And similarly with other types.
Since the early sixties of the nineteenth century, the three notes of organic chemistry have been substitutioUj equivalency, types. The words have not been used so much of late years, but the ideas which the words express, as these ideas are interpreted
1 Annal. Chem. Pharm., 106, pp. 151, 152.